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of the Philadelphia Peace Association of Friends. In 
arriving at a decision the judges will be guided chiefly 
by the clearness and force of the writers in presenting 
the practical, rather than the theoretical or sentimental, 
aspects of the subject. The Committee encourage those 
expecting to contest for the prize to write for suggestions 
as to the literature of the subject to H. W. Cadbury, Sec- 
retary, 441 Locust Avenue, Germantown, Penn., or to 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 



A class of lads in Aoyama College, 

Diary of a 

Japanese soldier. I °kyo, Japan, was asked by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Benjamin Chappell, to bring 
in, on a certain morning, essays on " The End of the 
War," the theme having been suggested by the im- 
perial review of the returned soldiers. One of the 
boys wrote, in part, as follows : 

FROM MY DIARY. 

" The end of the war has come. Soldiers and officers 
have returned to their homes. But, alas ! they who were 
killed have not returned. When on my way to the 
parade ground to see the military review, I met a 
young, but tall, noble-looking captain who very much 
resembled my brother. I stopped. I stood. I stared 
at him. I gazed into his face. I fixed my eyes on his 
eyes. But I was disappointed. Of course he was not 
my brother. The end of the war has come, and the 
survivors have returned. But my elder brother, who 
used to play with me, will never come home again !" 

" Multiply this by tens of thousands, and we have 
but a smallest fraction of the awful results of hellish 
war," writes Mr. Chappell. Indeed, it is strictly 
within the truth to say that there is no end of any 
war. The evil results go on and on, — and weave them- 
selves into the life and the history of the nations. 
The only way to bring any war to an end is to see that 
it never begins. 

Brevities. 

. . . We have no means of determining with accuracy 
to what extent Peace Sunday was observed last month 
by the churches and Sunday schools throughout the 
country. But from the information that has reached us, 
we are assured that the observance was much more widely 
extended than it has ever before been. In Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Columbus, San Francisco 
and other cities many of the prominent ministers preached 
peace sermons or otherwise gave attention to the subject. 
In many places the W. C. T. TJ. workers, the Boards of 
Trade, the local peace societies, etc., cooperated to secure 
the observance of the day. The general result was 
probably the largest consideration of the subject of 
peace that ever occurred on a single Sunday in the 
history of the country. 



Copies of the Index for Vol. LXVIH. of the Advo- 
cate of Peace can be had on request. 



... In a recent article in the Herald of Peace, Dr. 
Robert Spence Watson, president of the British Peace 
Society, says : " Military drill is the worst of all methods 
of physical development. Obedience, united action, the 
thought of others rather than of self, are taught far 
more efficiently to young lads by life-saving than by 
life-taking brigades. In the latter case the more machine- 
like they are made the better the end aimed at is at- 
tained ; but in the former they become thoughtful, self- 
reliant, and filled with the power of initiative. Our 
teaching is already far too much filled with false ideas 
of patriotism and with glorification of war and warriors." 

. . . All who know of the splendid service which Mr. 
Paul Allegret, of Havre, France, has done in founding 
and maintaining for eight years X' Uhiversel, the organ 
of the Christian peace movement in France, will regret 
that he feels compelled, by the call of other duties, to 
give up the direction of the paper. He has been a wise 
and able leader of his section of the peace forces of 
France, and has won the universal respect of the workers 
outside of the church. The cause will still have his 
council and advocacy in his new field of labor. His 
successor, Mr. Henri Hachet, who has been his able 
associate for a long time, will continue to conduct the jour- 
nal in the same spirit and to the same ends as heretofore. 

. . . The San Jose Mercury and Herald, speaking of 
President Roosevelt's dictum that a strong navy is the 
surest guaranty of peace, says that " The spectacle of 
all the leading nations of the earth in this late Christian 
century maintaining a vast armament simply as a safe- 
guard against the cupidity or the violence of other 
nations is certainly not a creditable one. Every nation 
believes it must go heavily armed lest a neighboring 
nation shall invade or humble it. It is precisely as if in 
this community every man should feel that he must go 
heavily armed, and be vigilantly on his guard day and 
night, lest his neighbors may rob and murder him. A 
state of things like that would not be civilization. It 
would be the state of things that obtains in the wilder- 
ness and the jungle." 

. . . Most of the schools of New Britain, Conn., ob- 
served the ninety-sixth birthday anniversary of Elihu 
Burritt on the 6th of December. In the reports which 
we have seen of the exercises there is not much indica- 
tion that his great and long-continued services in the 
cause of international brotherhood and peace were 
given the conspicuous place which they ought to have 
in any Burritt celebration. We presume that in some 
of the schools, at least, this phase of his life was duly 
emphasized. Burritt with the peace left out is only a 
skeleton of the real Burritt who went up and down the 
world pleading for the abolition of war and the union of 
men and nations in a great world league of peace. 

. . . Mr. John Watson Rowntree, whose cafe in Scar- 
borough, Eng., was wrecked by a mob in 1900, because 
of his opposition to the course of the British govern- 
ment in South Africa, has recently been elected Mayor 
of Scarborough. Not only Mr. Rowntree's cafe, but also 
his business premises, his home, and the business premises 
and homes of other members of the Rowntree family, 
were attacked by the mob at the date above-mentioned, 
because of their bold stand for " peace " and " free 
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speech," at the time of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner's visit 
to England. Scarborough has thus, in some measure, 
atoned for the shameful treatment allowed to Mr. 
Rowntree by electing him to the highest office in the 
gift of the municipality. 

. . . The Friends Peace Association of Philadelphia, 
a very active and influential organization, has sent to the 
President and the Secretary of State a memorial urging 
that the United States Commissioners to the coming 
Hague Conference be instructed to cast their influence in 
favor of a treaty of obligatory arbitration covering all 
international disputes, of periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference hereafter and the preparation of a recognized 
and authoritative code of international law, of an arrest 
and reduction of armaments, and of the exemption of all 
private commerce at sea from capture in time of war. 

. . . The Committee of the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference on Work Among Business Men is widely dis- 
tributing a circular letter asking the cooperation of the 
business organizations of the country in securing the 
instruction of the United States delegates to the Hague 
Conference to urge the consideration of the three measures 
recommended by the Mohonk Conference last June, 
namely, a plan by which the Hague Conference may 
become a permanent and recognized Congress of the 
Nations with advisory powers, a general arbitration treaty 
for the acceptance of all the nations, a plan for the restric- 
tion of armaments and, if possible, for their reduction by 
concurrent international action. 

... It is most gratifying to the friends of liberty and 
international fraternity to learn that the government of 
Bolivia has at last, after a long and vigorous struggle, 
granted liberty of public worship to all churches. The 
law granting this liberty was enacted on August 27, 
1906. Many efforts have been made, from this country 
and elsewhere, to induce the government of Peru also 
to guarantee freedom of public worship, and it is hoped 
that she will at an early day follow the example of 
Bolivia. No state can be called a republic, in the full 
import of that term, that withholds liberty of conscience 
in matters of public religious worship. The action of 
Bolivia will deepen the friendship and respect of our 
country for her. 

. . . The Canadian Manufacturers' Association, Toronto, 
Canada, has put itself on record as strongly favoring 
action by the coming Hague Conference in the direction 
proposed by the Interparliamentary Conference held in 
London last July — a general treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, the periodic and automatic meeting of the Hague 
Conference hereafter, a limitation of armaments, and 
examination and public report on all questions not con- 
sidered arbitrable before hostilities. 

. . . The President has chosen as the committee to 
promote industrial peace, to which he has devoted the 
amount of the Nobel Prize, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, John Mitchell, president 
of the Mine Workers' Union of America, and Ma.ven 
Hughitt, president of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company. The income of the fund of some- 



thing over $37,000 is to be used by this committee to 
bring together in conference at Washington representa- 
tives of labor and capital for the purpose of discussing 
industrial problems. 

. . . The Republics of Costa Rica, Salvador, Guatemala 
and Honduras have entered into a convention establish- 
ing an International Bureau for Central America. The 
Bureau will have one representative from each govern- 
ment, and will be located in the city of Guatemala. The 
convention provides that the Bureau shall be opened in 
September of this year. The purpose of the Bureau is 
to serve as a means of communication between the signa- 
tories, and shall furnish such information and reports as 
may be promotive of their common interests. 

. . . The Tribune Rendez-vous in London is proving 
to be an important peace centre. Mr. G. H. Perris, the 
foreign editor of the Tribune, gave an address there last 
month on the " Organization of Peace." Lord Eversley 
presided, and after thanking Mr. Perris for his excellent 
statement of the rapid growth of international societies 
and movements of all kinds, and the actions of govern- 
ments in the same directions, called attention to the fact 
that Great Britain had had no war with a European 
power for fifty years, and none with Prance for ninety 
years. He characterized as entirely useless the enormous 
expenditures on armaments, and believed that at the 
coming Hague Conference the general feeling of Europe 
would be found to be in favor of reduction. 

. . . John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Dorchester, Mass., has set an example 
that might be most profitably followed by other ministers 
who desire to develop stronger peace sentiment in their 
church membership. In connection with his Peace 
Sunday sermon on " War and Peace " he provided litera- 
ture for his congregation and inserted the following para- 
graph in his church calendar : 

" Mr. Holmes recommends for reading this week the follow- 
ing tracts on the peace cause, issued by the American Peace 
Society: 1. 'A Rectorial Address,' by Andrew Carnegie. 2. 
' International Arbitration,' by Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 
3. ' The Absurdities of Militarism,' by Ernest H. Crosby. 4. 
' War from the Christian Point of View,' by Ernest H. Crosby. 
5. ' The Christ of the Andes.' 6. ' The First Hague Confer- 
ence and its Results.' These tracts are for free distribution 
and may be found on the table in the vestibule." 

... On the 27th of November the International 
League of Peace and Liberty (Emile Arnaud, Luzarches, 
France, president) celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of its founder, Mr. Charles Lemonnier. 
A great meeting was held at Beauvais, his birthplace, in 
which the Deputies of that region took part. A meet- 
ing was also held at Montpinier, where he was buried, 
and a memorial tablet was put up at No. 1 w ", rue de 
Chaillot, Paris, where he died. Mr. Lemonnier was one 
of the great peacemakers of his time, a pioneer in the 
movement in France, the inspiration of whose personality 
and labors has rested powerfully upon many of his fol- 
lowers in France, Switzerland and elsewhere. 

. . . The Milan Peace Congress has greatly stirred up 
the workers in Italy. They have since held two special 
meetings, with the view of giving new life to the exist- 
ing societies, creating new branches and establishing a 
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National Italian Peace Bureau. They are planning also 
already for the second Italian National Peace Congress, 
which will be held in the spring, under the auspices of 
the Lombard Peace Union. 



War and the Church. 

BY ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

The fact that war has always troubled the conscience 
of the Church, beneath the surface at any rate, is shown 
by an incident in the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, which occurred at the siege of the Castle of St. 
Angelo at Rome in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Spaniards were besieging the Pope in the 
Castle, and Cellini was serving one of the cannon in 
defense of the stronghold. One day, as the Pope hap- 
pened to be passing the battery, Cellini fired off his gun 
and killed a Spanish colonel, who could be distinctly 
seen among the enemy. The Pope, witnessing the inci- 
dent, complimented Cellini upon his skill. Then, con- 
tinues Cellini, "falling upon my knees I asked him to 
re-bless me of the homicide [this is the literal Italian 
idiom], and of others which I had committed in that 
Castle in the service of the Church. At which the Pope, 
raising his hand and making the sign of the cross over 
my face, said that he blessed me, and that he pardoned 
me all the homicides which I had ever committed, and 
all those that I should ever commit in the service of the 
Apostolic Church." 

Cellini's quick recognition of the fact that slaughter in 
war called for pardon, and the Pope's immediate accep- 
tance of his view, show that they both had doubts as to 
the justifiability of such acts. On any other theory the 
solemn blessing and pardon lose all their meaning. 



Lord Courtney on Imperialism. 

Leonard Courtney, now Lord Courtney, at the re- 
ception given to him last month at the Hotel Cecil in 
honor of his elevation to the peerage, had the following 
to say on the subject of true and false imperialism : 

" To me the question which is of vital importance, not 
to this nation only, but to Europe and to the rising Re- 
public of America, is this : " Shall our policy in the 
future be a policy of imperialism or a policy of inter- 
nationalism ; are you imperially minded or are you inter- 
nationally minded ? 

" Let me not be misunderstood. There is an imperial- 
ism which deserves all honor and respect. It is an 
imperialism of service in the discharge of great duties. 
When I think of our colonies rising and developing 
under our influence, still more, when I think of that vast 
population of India governed by us, I am indeed op- 
pressed by the feeling what imperialism might be and 
what imperialism should be — a great service of duty in 
educating and developing the capacities and the powers 
of such vast populations, in leading them to undertake 
the functions of self-government, to rise and become 
members of the great international societies of men. 

" But those who boast themselves as imperialists rarely 
— I would almost say never — dwell on this aspect. 
Imperialism is with too many the sense of domination, 
the growth of aggrandizement, the greed of possession, 



making white your knuckles when you look your ene- 
mies in the face. Against that imperialism all our ener- 
gies should be directed; against the adoption of that 
imperialism as a creed by the rising generation all our 
powers should be exercised. I do not say we shall suc- 
ceed soon in this task ; it is a most difficult one ; but we 
may fight with good hope even if we do not see success 
immediately before us — fight in a cause than which none 
is more holy and none more subservient to the develop- 
ment of the well-being and brotherhood of man. 
[Applause.] 

" In truth, imperialism, ia the sense in which I have 
dwelt upon it, is to me the inspiration of the evil one, 
the glorification of power, the satisfaction of domina- 
tion, the ease and comfort with which we can say all is 
going well in the best of possible worlds because we are 
the masters of three-fourths of creation. That is the 
temptation of the evil one, and I am tempted, in imita- 
tion of a strong old Tory, to say, 'In truth, the Devil is 
the arch Imperialist.' Have we not read of One who 
was taken up into an exceedingly high mountain, and 
there shown the earth and the glories thereof, and was 
told : ' All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me ? ' It was the temptation of im- 
perialism — a temptation which was defeated, but a 
temptation which has lured many nations and many 
men in past history, and which lures men and nations 
to-day. You see its influence brought to bear on every 
community. 

"I am glad to think that you see also that bright 
example which resisted the temptation always exercising 
an influence on the growth of mankind. If among the 
enlightened nations of the Continent militarism seems 
rampant, we can also recognize the millions that are ris- 
ing in rebellion against it [applause] ; and if looking 
across the Atlantic we see with deep concern what 
appears to be a growth of imperial sentiment in the 
great Republic there, we are encouraged by hearing at 
the same time a potent voice denouncing that tendency. 
[Applause.] Therefore I say, let us rejoice in hope ; let 
us go on though we may not succeed yet. If we do 
not succeed in our time, we believe that success will 
come hereafter, and when our poor lives are over, man 
will be found more advanced in the development of his 
brotherhood to his fellow man than in the days in which 
we began." [Loud applause.] 



Two-thirds of the Government Reve- 
nues Go for Military and 
Naval Expenses. 

A short discussion on the subject of the army and 
navy expenditures took place in the national Senate 
on the 18th of December, when the bill to reorganize 
and increase the efficiency of the artillery came up, — a 
discussion which reveals not only the astonishing folly, 
but also the persistent determination of the military and 
naval professionalists to push their interests, day and 
night, at no matter what expense to the people of the 
country. We give a bit of the discussion, especially 
for the sake of the remarks of Senator Hale of Maine. 



